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in terms of agricultural, not of industrial population that the position of the Eastern republics should be discussed.
In some of those republics at the beginning of the First Five Year Plan the most elementary tasks of the democratic revolution still remained to be accomplished. In Buryat-Mongolia, in 1928-93 53-9 per cent, of the total number of farms were settled, but of those belonging to Buryat peasants., only 9*3 per cent. ; 11-6 per cent, of the latter were nomads, 78-6 per cent, semi-nomads.1 Thus the collectivisation of agriculture had to be combined with land reform, against the exasperated resistance of the threatened Russian and well-to-do and ecclesiastical Buiyat interests.2 This is an extreme example ; but on the whole there seems to have been in most of the Eastern republics some combination of agricultural collectivisation and the most elementary steps of land reform. This combination rendered collectivisation acceptable to broader strata of the population than in the Western parts of the Union, where, since the 1917-18 revolution, the average peasant controlled at least sufficient land, if not the implements necessary to cultivate it. At the beginning of 1933, when, after the first excesses, the voluntary character of collectivisation was almost secured, in the whole territory of the U.S.S.R. 61-8 per cent, of the farms were members of Kolk-hozy, but in the Ukraine 69-9 per cent., in Turkmenistan 66-3 per cent., in Uzbekistan 70-5 per cent., in Kirghizia 66-1 per cent., in Bashkiria 66-0 per cent., in Kazakhstan 69-7 per cent.3 These numbers must not be compared without due regard for local conditions. The low average of the U.S.S.R. as a whole was essentially due to the northern parts of the R.S.F.S.R., which were little suited to grain production and less important from the point of view of agriculture in general ; so that they received less state help in the form of tractors, etc., while the enormous grain-producing areas in the Ukraine, Uzbek cotton-growing, or Kazakh cattle-farming regions were much more likely to render the first steps in agricultural collectivisation a success. But the numbers show that, in spite of the indisputable
the other hand Kazakhstan, with an enormous increase in its urban population. (328-7 per cent, over the 1926 level), had almost no increase in total population, partly in consequence of migration of Kazakh peasants into the neighbouring industrial areas of the R.S.F.S.R.
1  I.e., depended on nomad life for part, generally the most essential cattle-holding part, of their husbandry.
2  Kireyev, op. cit., p. 142.    At the time of the revolution there \vere in the Eastern parts of the republic forty-one (Buddhist-Lamaist) monasteries, and of every thirteen inhabitants one was a lama 1
3  Slavin-Khodyayev, op. cit.,, pp.